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ticoat and loose jacket recall the dress of the Greeks. The light 
strikes full across his face, which is turned with an upward glance 
towards the fair Oriental, who looks down upon him with a sort 
of indolent consciousness of her own charms. 

Mr. Blashfield's Salon picture is also well under way, and if we 
may confide in the dictum of his master, Bonnat, it shows a marked 
advance over his ' Commodus,' which attracted so much attention 
at the Salon of last year. Like that fine work, it represents a 
scene from the gladiatorial life of ancient Rome, and shows like 
that the passion of the higher orders for mingling in the sports 
of the arena. Two patrician ladies are engaged in a mimic com- 
bat in one of the fencing-schools of Rome, in the presence of 
their friends and attendants. One of them — a fine, powerfully- 
formed dame, who occupies the central position in the foreground 
— is armed as a retiarins or netswoman. She is in the act of 
casting her net; while her opponent, half hidden behind her huge 
brass buckler, is creeping up with intent to get inside of the cast. 
The netswoman is very handsome ; her finely-formed limbs, re- 
vealed by her short and sleeveless yellow tunic, are bare, and her 
head is also uncovered. Behind her stands her fencing-master, 
applauding and encouraging her by word and gesture. Her ad- 
versary is armed as a swordsman, with greaves and helmet and 
shield. At one side are ranged the aristocratic spectators of the 
game ; one elegant lady is very much bored, and stretches herself 
with a wearied air, while her slave, crouching on the ground at 
her feet, surveys the proceedings with eager interest. A litter 
with its negro bearers waits in the background. The building is 
of a rectangular shape, encircled with pillars, and, like the Colos- 
seum, is roofless. The scene is a novel and an animated one, 
and brings vividly before us those gladiatorial sports of the pa- 
trician Roman ladies that were so severely satirised by Juvenal, 
and against which more than one emperor issued an edict. 

Mr. Milne Ramsey has chosen as his theme a scene from the 
domestic life of the eighteenth century, and has shown us a family 
festival in the reign of Louis XV., disturbed by the arrival of a 
lettre de cachet. The officer who is the bearer of the unwel- 
come missive stands in the immediate foreground, while his two 
subordinates keep guard over the door at one side. At a table 
in the centre of the picture are grouped the guests, thrown into 
disorder by this sudden intrusion. The victim — a fine-looking 
man in a rich suit of rose-tinted satin — shows more indignation 
than dismay, and seems about to spring upon the officer, but his 
wife kneels before him and clings to him in despair, while ano- 
ther lady, seated on the other side of the host, sinks back as 
though swooning. One of the guests in the foreground has started 
up and overset his chair ; two others whisper together and glance 
at their host, while a venerable abbS at the foot of the table clasps 
his hands together and looks up to heaven. In the background 
stands an old servant, who contemplates the scene in consterna- 



tion. The colouring of this work is very delicate, the accesso- 
ries being carefully studied and finished. The heads of the prin- 
cipal personages are full of expression. 

Mr. C. L. Pearce, with notable ambition, has addressed his 
energies to the reproduction of a Scriptural scene on a large scale. 
His ' Sacrifice of Isaac ' is a gigantic canvas with life-sized figures, 
but the success of his effort has been commensurate with its 
boldness. He has chosen the moment when the angel stays the 
hand of Abraham. Poised in mid-air, with a downward, swooping 
movement the celestial messenger lays one hand on the breast 
of the patriarch, who recoils with uplifted knife, while Isaac, 
bound with cords and extended on a long, couch-shaped heap of 
stones, occupies the right-hand side of the canvas. The group 
is thus admirable in composition, being perfectly balanced with- 
out any crowding of the figures. That of the angel, hovering 
with outspread wings and descending between the father and the 
son, is peculiarly well treated. Mr. Pearce has also in his stu- 
dio another large picture representing Medea and her children, 
which was intended for the Salon of last year, but was not com- 
pleted in time, and indeed is still unfinished. It is a very pow- 
erful work, the head of the sorceress being particularly strong and 
expressive. Her black-and-white draperies, too, are admirably 
managed, and the contrast between her gloomy, sinister counte- 
nance and the innocent grace of the unconscious children is very 
finely rendered. 

Mr. Hyneman, who is making^ rapid progress under his great 
master, Bonnat, has just finished a very, charming head of a lady 
in the costume of the Directory. He has also commenced a life- 
sized figure of Desdemona, which, though just sketched in, shows 
great promise. 

M. Bonnat is now engaged on his portrait of Victor Hugo, 
which promises to be one of the noblest of his works. This great 
artist paints very rapidly, and, were he less painstaking and con- 
scientious, he would soon accumulate a large fortune by taking 
portraits, as he is universally acknowledged to be the greatest por- 
trait-painter of the day, and the vogue that he enjoys, and the 
prices that he demands, are both commensurate with his reputation. 
But he never permits a picture to leave his studio till he is tho- 
roughly satisfied with it himself. It is told of him that a wealthy 
amateur offered him thirty thousand francs for his picture of ' Ja- 
cob wrestling with the Angel,' which was universally conceded to 
be one of the least successful of his works. Instead of closing 
with the offer, M. Bonnat scraped the picture entirely out, and 
painted it all over again. Not being satisfied with this second 
attempt, he scraped it out once more, and is now at work on it 
anew. " I think," he said, showing it to a friend the other day, 
" that there is good material there, and I shall get it right some 
day." 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 




HE Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the American 
Water-Colour Society began on Monday, Febru- 
ary 3rd, at the rooms of the National Academy 
of Design. The pictures, numbering nearly six 
hundred, are almost entirely by American artists. 
There are not so many large and striking ones 
as in some past years, but there is much ex- 
cellence and no little variety, the average of the work being no- 
tably in advance of any other year. Both the paintings and the 
black-and-white pictures show a fresh departure in many of the 
old members of the Water-Colour Society, and there are a num- 
ber of new artists, whose works are both brilliant and interesting. 
The pictures are not overshadowed, as occasionally in the past, by 
splendid specimens of European work ; but many a painter shows 
the traces in his work of thought which has come to him through 
his study in Europe, and in the contemplation of other skies, at- 
mospheres, and customs, than our own ; and in almost every case 
this full and rich culture tells to the advantage of American sub- 
jects. 



There is generally an absence of imitation of any European me- 
thods of painting, though a free touch like Corot reappears in the 
' Forenoon Effect ' (47), by A. H. Wyant, where a soft and lovely 
sunlight, equally dispersed upon a broad meadow retiring into 
a remote distance, is produced by luminous white clouds that 
seem saturated with sunshine. Delicate trees in dark, silhouetted 
forms take up and throw back this broad sunshine, and at a short 
distance, so free and broad is the handling of the artist, the 
painting resembles the lowland landscapes of Maris combined 
with the tender sensibility of a Corot. But though somewhat of 
both these two men is recalled to mind, the visitor cannot but re- 
cognise that the quality which resembles Maris is really only the 
result of an immense practice, which time and the constant use of 
the brush could alone secure ; and that it was the trained eye 
combined with a nice perception that conceived and transcribed 
the delicate tips of the trees after the same fashion that Corot 
might have painted them. Like conditions in the artists had pro- 
duced like results. 

Among the pictures which have acquired a positive style by a 
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long course of faithful study of Nature, are the twenty water- 
colours by Winslow Homer. Were these studies the result of 
'* dash," of trying to get impressions by trick, or if they were 
brilliant effects of chiaro-oscuro for its own sake, we should even 
then say that they are striking and clever. But to people who 
have watched Winslow Homer's work year by year, this brilliant re- 
sult will be recognised as a legitimate growth of the artist's study. 
Mr. Homer has gone into the country, and year by year has placed 
his models, such as cow-boys, milk-maids, farmers, and fishermen, 
just in the positions in which he desired to paint them, for effects 
of light and shade, for the action of their figures, as in his well- 
known painting of ' Snapping the Whip,' for their characteristic 
situations, where girls in sun-bonnets are swinging against the 
wooden bars of a farmyard fence ; and we know his breezy hill- 
tops, his awkward calves and his gentle old cows, all so carefully 
studied for their "values" of light and shade, and so vigorous and 
fresh in their action. Never before has a collection of his works 
been so beautiful in sentiment and evinced such a feeling of truth 
as this year. The girl in the picture called ' Fresh Air ' (5), 
standing up against the light with her sheep around her, on the 
breezy hillside, is blown by the fragrant country wind, and the 
clinging folds of her gown and the bent leaves of the tree be- 
side her are animated with life. With a number of little studies 
which hang close together, ' Watching Sheep ' (227), ' Girl on a 
Garden-Seat ' (235), ' In an Orchard ' (234), the visitors to the 
Academy are much delighted. We have rarely seen anything more 
pure and gentle than the little American girl in the first of these 
sketches, half hidden away under the dark shade of the trees, with 
her sheep at her side. The picture, too, is delightful in chiaro- 
oscuro. But it takes an artist as well informed as Mr. Homer to 
dare to contrast such a dark, clear shadow with the brilliant dash 
of sunshine which isolates the little shepherdess from the spectator, 
and throws her woody retreat into a poetical remoteness. ' The 
Girl on a Garden-Seat ' is another brilliant bit of light and shade. 
But here again Mr. Homer charms us by the naturalness of his 
model and her dress, the action of her figure, and the vigorous 
colour of the sketch. It is thought by some that Mr. Homer's 
colour is harsh, and, to those who care for melting golden or pur- 
ple tones, there may be something not altogether attractive in it. 
But, running one's eye along the line of pictures in this exhibition, 
the impression received from his colour is of its being the result 
of a robust and healthy eye and taste. With a little of the fla- 
vour to the mental palate of the pickle or perhaps of olives, one 
may require time to relish it, but when once liked it is heartily en- 
joyed. 

Among the other paintings which show growth in the thought 
of the artists as well as increased skill in performance are the 
paintings by R. Swain Gifford, Samuel Colman, and Louis C. Tif- 
fany. All these men had saturated their fancy and their paintings 
with Oriental colours ; and purples, gold, rose-colour, and orange, 
gleamed on their canvases in studies at Venice and in Spain, on 
the Nile and at Tangier. The exhibitions formerly glowed with 
their tropical pictures. But this year they have subordinated these 
rich and strong colours to the warm or cool greys of American 
scenery. In ' Pilot Town, Florida ' (100), ' An October Day ' 
(68), by Mr. Gifford, ' Study from Nature, Narragansett ' (105), 
* Campus Kenneth Abbey, Scotland ' (1 59), ' Dutch Boats on the 
Maas ' (302), by Mr. Colman, and Louis Tiffany's charming painting 
called ' Among the Weeds ' (271), we seem to have all the results 
of sunshine, and glow, and colour, which these artists had gar- 
nered in the East, combined with the pure and pleasant tones of 
our own landscape and with subjects that are familiar and agree- 
able. We think the time has passed for one excellence alone in 
a picture to be deemed sufficient ; we want now form, and colour, 
and character, to be combined in a painting we are to own. In 
the pictures which we have mentioned such is the case. Mr. Tif- 
fany's golden-grey painting, with its tender blues and many-shaded 
yellows, would glow and 

" Make a sunshine in a shady place," 

in any parlour as a piece of decoration. Then the little cart-load 
of children, so natural in their costume and so babyish in their 
figures, which furnishes the subject of the picture, could only 
have been painted by one who appreciated their infantile inno- 
cence ; and Mulready or Wilkie, in their pictures of village-life in 



England, had no more love than he for little awry bonnets and 
dumpy bodies ; while New England and the country are expressed 
in the tangle of native grasses and wild-flowers, in the midst of 
which this bevy of little ones is painted. Mr. Gifford's ' Pilot 
Town, Florida,' was painted during a trip to the South. The 
treatment of the natural features of the country— one of the low, 
wooden houses so generally seen there — with a straggling row of 
palmettos that are nearly always grouped about such dwellings ; 
the rough, brownish grass that gains a meagre sustenance from the 
dry, loose white sand of the Southern seacoast ; and the forlorn and 
shiftless-looking pier against which a steamer has drawn up — are 
all thoroughly characteristic of that region of country ; and the pic- 
ture is made pleasant and valuable by all Mr. Gifford's skill in strong 
drawing, fine light and shade, and beautiful use of colour. Mr. 
Colman, too, has never done better than this year. In his ' Ken- 
neth Abbey,' and also in his lovely painting of ' Dutch Boats on 
the Maas,' it is not alone colour for the sake of a beautiful palette 
that he aims at, but his fine yellows from sunny pasture-lands 
about the old tower of the abbey, and his blue and purples quiver 
into little waves about the keels of his fishing-boats, and red and 
orange make sunshine in the sails. 

Of the other old members of the Society, Hopkinson Smith has 
succeeded in giving a great deal more space and atmosphere in 
his woodland interiors than we have before seen. The cool, pale- 
green sheen of a birch or maple forest comes to us as a simple 
impression in some of his pictures, and the mind of the spectator 
is not diverted from this pleasant feeling by too much detail as to 
the special forms of the leaves and branches of the trees. Per- 
haps there might be somewhat more connecting form and colour 
between the dark, slender, and sparse tree-trunks and the sunny 
vista of greenery, and such connecting forms would lead the mind 
more gradually into the painting ; but, as works of Art, there is no 
doubt these studies are a great advance over Mr. Smith's former 
works. 

James D. Smillie is another of the artists whose pictures are 
both agreeable to the amateur and the artist. His ' Storm Effect ' 
(39) shows dark, rich-hued trees upon a hillside, whose colours 
are so rich, and with an effect of light and shade so positive that, 
whether seen from far off or close at hand, the colours and the 
chiaro-oscuro are most agreeable. Other pictures of his evince 
the same advance ; and his brother, George H. Smillie, in ' New 
Jersey Meadows,' ' Showery Day in the Adirondacks,' and many 
more studies, also indicates the good result of practice and en- 
larged experience. 

Among all American painters, Mr. John La Farge has occupied 
a place apart and in some respects higher perhaps than any one 
else. His frescoes in St. Thomas's Church, and in Trinity Church, 
Boston, are really more in the spirit of the old masters than any 
modern American work. We admire the dignity and solemnity 
of his prophets, the purity and sweetness of his landscapes — 
,the latter so like the work of Perugino and Raphael; and his 
decoration, both in natural forms and arabesque, is of the highest 
excellence. At the present exhibition Mr. La Farge has a num- 
ber of truly delightful studies from Japanese and Chinese vases 
and jars. Here we see (m) a rich mass of yellow roses stand- 
ing in an inlaid jar. The figures of a horseman and his steed, as 
well as other patterns on the jar, are depicted with a fine sense 
of colour and texture. In this picture as well as in a little Japa- 
nese porcelain screen, with its gold dragons, its strange pink flow- 
ers, and its thin lines of blue and green, Mr. La Farge has 
painted with a pleasure and satisfaction that communicate them- 
selves to the spectator. 

In another class of subjects, T. W. Wood's ' Dull Times ' (48) 
is a natural and amusing figure of a little newsboy, whose old 
clothes and shambling form, and the newspaper held disconso- 
lately in his hand, tell his story, which the artist makes agreeable 
by a nice management of colour and light. A. F. Bellows's New 
England scenes are much in the same spirit as of old, with the 
drooping elm-trees, the village street, and the old meeting-house ; 
and, though he exhibits some portraits and fancy figure-pieces, as 
yet he is best known in his old vein. Van Elten, Shurtleff, C. Ni- 
coll, and others, have excellent landscapes, but our space forbids 
our dwelling on their work. 

Wandering about the galleries, the eye is caught here and there 
by strongly drawn and coloured heads, where the brush in great 
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strokes had formed vigorous eyes, noses, and mouths, and a 
sweep of it in red paint has jotted down a jug, or a careful yet 
bold dash of colour forms a coat, a cloak, or a tin pan. Painted 
in the Munich method of Chase or Duveneck, these pictures by 
Henry Muhrman are full of sparkle and vigour. Walter Shirlaw 
and William M. Chase, who are now established in New York, 
have heads, drawings in black-and-white, and Shirlaw has a Ve- 
netian scene in colour, that are very excellent. In this latter the 
stately figures of some men on a balcony would do credit to the 
best of the French water-colourists, while the bold effects of J. 
Frank Currier show the broadest way in which a picture may be 
conceived before any details are made out. 

Pictures, unfortunately, have too often the look of having been 
made either to satisfy popular taste or to work out an artistic 
theory— it may be of colour, or it may be of form — without being 
made to depict the subject from any regard for it in itself. One of 
the most sincere and pleasant pictures we have seen for a long 
while is the beautiful interior of a corner of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, done in colour by Miss S. M. L. Wales (194). This study, 
and it is very elaborate, looks like the pre-Raphaelite illuminations 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century, or like a beautiful bit of 
stained glass. The study is quite a large one, and the corner se- 
lected is that in which Mr. La Farge's own stained-glass window is 
situated. What chiefly strikes one in analysing this beautiful pic- 
ture is the precision and depth of colour, which has been clearly 



and precisely laid on with each stroke of the brush. We are ac- 
customed to the inside of St. Mark's and of other highly-coloured 
interiors, but the reader must recollect how frequently the rich and 
aerial tones in the original are rendered disagreeable and confused 
by being blurred and jumbled together in pictures. Looking at 
this charming rendering of this interesting church, in company 
with one of the best colourists among our American artists, we 
were delighted to follow out, tint by tint, the rich red-browns, 
the clear, aerial blues, and the rough or the broken touches of 
colour that showed the stonework, or depicted the frescoes on the 
church-walls. A picture one would like to possess, this is truly a 
most sincere and successful piece of fine colour. The paintings 
by Quartley, Reinhart, Symington, and others, add grace and inte- 
rest to the collection ; and of the many studies in black-and-white, 
with the charming etchings by Falconer, Farrar, and R. Swain 
Gifford, the page of artistic engravings and the cherubs' heads by 
Helena De Kay, Wyatt Eaton's portraits of Bryant and Long- 
fellow, and the fine face of a child by Miss Bartol, we would like 
to speak, for they show the earnestness and the differing artistic 
aims of many of our artists, but space fails us. We think that the 
most untechnical person must have pleasure in this exhibition, 
and to artists the variety, the progress, and the gracefulness of the 
work give encouragement for the future of American Art, and 
pleasure in its present results. 

S. N. Carter. 



NOTES. 



BOSTON. — The first winter exhibition of the Boston Art-Club was 
opened on Wednesday evening, January 15th, and closed early in 
February. It did not equal, in either merit or variety, many of the 
previous displays of the Club ; but had the advantage over most of them 
of more distinctly representing local art, and of containing fewer loaned 
canvases. The new method of selecting pictures to be hung in the 
exhibition has given rise to much complaint and criticism, but this is, 
perhaps, always unavoidable amid a crowd of the rejected. One or 
two foreign pictures were the only exceptions to the presentation of 
works by Boston artists. Among these the most noticeable, and the 
most conspicuously placed at the end of the gallery, was a large land- 
scape by Courbet, representing a pastoral scene ; and this, though not 
giving scope to that artist's splendid colouring in greens, was a good 
example of his style of composition, while not very striking. There 
was also what was claimed as an original Turner, which of course 
attracted much attention ; and a piece by Liem, which was not, how- 
ever, in that versatile artist's most brilliant manner. The local display, 
while in many respects creditable to Boston art, was not very remark- 
able either for excellence or variety. The indications of the epidemic 
for copying the later French manner were everywhere apparent ; pic- 
tures of the Corot order were especially conspicuous. Among the most 
attractive pictures were three contributed by De Blois. One, a winter 
scene, was accepted and hung in the French Salon, and was a forcible 
and vigorous illustration of this rising artist's maturest style. Another 
picture of his represented a French barnyard scene, very rich in colour 
and carefully worked in its details ; a third was a broad, level meadow, 
with sheep in the foreground. J. Foxcroft Cole exhibited two land- 
scapes, both cattle-pieces ; Oudinot, two landscapes, quiet summer 
scenes ; Lansil, a dreamy picture of ' Summer Morning, Boston Har- 
bour,' with a Turnerish effect ; Albert Thompson, a cattle-piece ; and 
Enneking, an autumn landscape, pleasing in its harmonious colouring, 
and forcible in its easy freedom. Wyatt Eaton had two pictures, the 
most noticeable of which was a rude interior, with an old dame play- 
ing with a child before the fire. C R. Grant displayed a strong can- 
vas, with a delicate rendering of sky and foliage, and much grace in the 
female figures, which at once attract and hold the eye, in the foreground. 
J. B. Johnson, who has returned from France, where he has been study- 
ing Daubigny's works, presented a somewhat dreary landscape of marsh 
and meadow, skilfully though somewhat slightly treated. Shapleigh's 
' Giant Stairs ' was also a very noticeable canvas, bright in colour, and 
free and vigorous in composition. Among other oil-pictures in the exhi- 
bition were landscapes by Thomas Moran, Bannister, C P. Webber, and 
W. H. Hilliard ; a seaside scene by Custer ; a portrait of Thomas G. Ap- 
pleton by Vinton ; a number of flower-pictures, the most notable being 
those of Miss Bartol, Miss Baker, and Seavey, the latter furnishing a 



very rich bouquet of chrysanthemums ; the view of the interior of a 
Roman chapel, by George Hoessling, and an Italian boy by the same 
artist ; two character-sketches by Chase ; Italian girl by Vinton ; two 
dog-pictures by Rogers ; a landscape by Ernest Longfellow ; an unfin- 
ished portrait of the late Frank Dengler, the sculptor ; a wood interior 
by Ordway ; and two exceedingly bright, Meissonier-like pictures by 
Gangingigle, a young Munich artist, who has recently taken up his resi- 
dence in Boston. It has been remarked that neither Hunt, G. L. Brown, 
Munzig, nor Billings, is represented by pictures in the exhibition. . . . 
A very interesting " Loan Exhibition " was held during January, pre- 
senting a wide variety of artistic and curious relics and articles of vertu, 
illustrative of old-time and Oriental art. The exhibition was largely 
occupied by the products of Chinese and Japanese skill. In the Chi- 
nese department were pictures and vases, beautifully coloured and deco- 
rated plate, jars, libation-cups, and other rich and rare objects. The 
Japanese room presented very fine lacquer-work and bronzes ; one of the 
best specimens of work in the latter metal was a superbly-graven dragon, 
loaned by Mrs. F. G. Appleton. There were also exquisite ivory carv- 
ings, ancient jewels, and such relics as the seal of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and a necklace of Egyptian intaglios. Miniatures, snuff-boxes, Ro- 
man lamps, milking-cups, cake-baskets, and pitchers, were exhibited, 
and the display was enriched by some fine specimens of cloisonni. . . . 
At the Museum of Fine Arts was opened, in the latter part of January, 
an attractive exhibition of etchings and engravings, for the most part 
loaned by Art-loving citizens. Many of the specimens were very rare 
and unique. Thirty Rembrandts were shown, among them a portrait 
of Rembrandt and his wife, an Ecce Homo, and a ' Christ healing the 
Sick;' Haden was represented by twenty-five fine etchings, and sixty- 
two were from J. M. Whistler, mostly Breton scenes and views of the 
Thames. Among other artists represented were Diaz, Alma-Tadema, 
Detaille, Salvator Rosa, Guido, Legros, Van Ostade, Claude, Fortuny, 
Meissonier, Corot, Gifford, Mitchell, Wetherell, Yale, and Smillie. 
Those which attracted most attention were the Thames scenes by Whis- 
tler. 

The Artists' Fund Society, an institution founded about twenty 
years ago for the threefold purpose of insuring its members' lives, help- 
ing its sick and destitute members, and administering charity to poor 
artists who are not members, held its annual auction-sale of pictures on 
the evenings of January 27th and 28th, in the Leavitt Gallery, New 
York. These pictures were exclusively contributions by members, al- 
though the Society gladly welcomes contributions of all sorts from the 
general public. The total receipts, inclusive of the prices of the frames, 
were $14,818.74, an increase of several thousand dollars over the sum 
received last year. The principal pictures sold and prices obtained 



